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ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

English <}hurch music began to assume a definite 
shape and character soon after the Eeformation. The 
encouragement given to the practice of music by the 
successive sovereigns of the Tudor dynasty, both by 
their precept and example, laid the foundation of a 
school of music distinctly national, which would pro- 
bably have had its due influence over other schools had 
it been suflfered to develop itself without interruption. 
Beginning with the humblest and most simple forms, 
the Church Composers from time to time, at no very 
great intervals, expanded these germs into growths of 
such unexpected beauty that, though arrested in their 
full progress, they remain the admiration and wonder of 
posterity. The English school has the merit, if such it 
be, of having outlived, in point of relative duration, the 
majority of the other schools which have been founded 

E. c. c. B 






2 THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 

have flourished, and have decayed. In the long period 
preceding the Eeformation, the names of English mu- 
sicians occupy positions as honourable as any of those 
of other countries. 

An Englishman, John of Dunstable, who died in 
1458, is credited with having been an accomplished 
contrapuntist, if he was not actually the inventor of 
the art of jmnctum contra punctum. Probably con- 
temporary with him was Thomas de Walsyngham, Prior 
of St. Albans, the author of a Tract on Music, in which 
he deprecates the " new character, of late introduced, 
called a crotchet, which would be of no use would 
musicians remember that beyond the minim no sub- 
division ought to be made." A statement in which he 
was etymologically correct, for there can be nothing 
smaller than the smallest (minimum). 

In the centuries long before, histoiy records the 
names of Englishmen who had attained some degree of 
eminence as musicians, such as John of Salisbury, the 
friend of Thomas k Becket ; Adam of Dore Abbey, in 
Herefordshire, in the time of King John ; Gregory of 
Bridlington, who, in 1217, wrote a treatise, De Arte 
Miisices ; and Walter Odington, a Benedictine monk, 
of Evesham, in Worcestershire [c. 1240], a writer on 
Mensural Music, who is credited with the invention of 
the minim by some writers, but whose claim to that 
distinction is somewhat doubtful ; and others. One of 
the oldest pieces of music extant * with English words 
attached, has been asserted by Eitson (Ancient Songs 
and Ballads), to belong to the middle of the thirteenth 
1 Harleian MSS., British Museum, No. 978. 
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century [c. 1250]. It is in six parts, four of which are 
in canon in the unison, the remaining two forming a 
*' peSy" that is a foot, or burden. This points to the 
existence of some degree of scientific contrivance in 
music known and practised even at that early date. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that there was anything 
like a definite School of Music at that period, nor can it 
be stated with any certainty that the melodies which 
we call and believe to be ancient, and which have been 
traditionally preserved, can be positively referred to any 
very remote age. That music was of general use and 
in frequent employment, the numberless references in 
ancient documents, records, charters, and other monu- 
ments sufficiently show. The actual character of the 
music sung or played, even where it is preserved in old 
writings, can only be guessed at, and not clearly trans- 
lated. Ther^ was no standard system of notation ; each 
writer of a treatise seemed to have recorded his own 
peculiar views as to the value and power of the charac- 
ters employed, and the consequence is that nearly all 
attempts to reduce the music of the Middle Ages into 
modern notes only result in disappointment. 

The knowledge of the fact that Diaphony, Organon, 
and Descant in their early stages consisted of the com- 
bination of thirds, fifths, and octaves, does not alter the 
position. It should be borne in mind that this sort of 
harmony was chiefly employed to accompany the plain- 
song of the church, that there were but few who were 
skilled enough to preserve an independent pitch in 
singing the same *' tone " a third or a fifth higher, as 
the case may have been, against the mighty thunder of 

b2 
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the plain-song sung by priests and people. The solu- 
tion of the matter is probably this, the plain-song itself 
was so strongly given out as to render this "organising," 
or harmony in thirds and fifths, as little offensive to the 
ear as possible. Written down and sung with one voice 
to a part, it would appear to the eye and would sound 
almost unbearable, but given with a body of voices 
singing the plain-song, it would have no more effect 
upon the sensibilities than would a light mixture stop 
in the organ combined with the diapasons. 

Such a practice would be perfectly understood and 
recognised, but it would be rarely written down. It 
would suggest certain chord combinations which, in the 
course of time, would be accepted as the foundation of 
harmony. The knowledge so acquired did lead in time 
to the formation of certain rules in the treatment of 
chords which became a system of composition in use to 
this day, with many of the antiquated precepts still 
fettering its employment. 

The invention of new melodies and the discovery of 
the possibility of uniting two or more parts in melodies 
proceeding in different directions led to an expansion 
of ideas, and taught musicians the need of forming 
tunes on other patterns than those furnished by the old 
ecclesiastical modes. The art of imitation, in which one 
voice suggests a theme to be taken up in turn by other 
voices singing the like part at the same pitch, or in 
the octave above or below, expanded into a wonderful 
variety so soon as it was admitted that there was beauty 
in it. A greater advance was made when other notes 
of the scale, or passages of like rhythm, were employed 
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for the answer to the proposed theme. It was thus that 
counterpoint, at first literally punctum contra punctum, 
point against point, was by degrees made variable in 
character, even though it was confined within the rules 
which governed the simpler and more severe methods. 

The old composers knew but one process in writing 
music, and consequently, whether the words they had to 
deal with were sacred or secular, they had no special 
method by which to distinguish the one from the other 
in style of treatment. The progress of the music, its 
obedient following of narrow rules, was their chiefest 
care. The art of preparation, percussion, and resolu- 
tion of discords, the sheet-anchor of more modern ex- 
pression, being unknown, or if known forbidden, was 
very sparingly used, and then only by the most daring. 
Many of these dmng innovators were Englishmen. 
Much of the music written by foreigners in very early 
times, that is to say, soon after the employment of 
counterpoint, is not deficient in quaintness, but it 
would be dry and uninteresting were it not for the 
charm of antiquity which surrounds it With English 
writers the matter is quite diflferent. Although they 
may have learnt something from abroad, they over- 
stepped their models in beauty of melody, vigour ol 
harmony, and ingenuity of contrivance, so that works 
by diflferent writers of the same eras, compared one 
with the other, stand out with distinct advantage on 
the side of the English composer. 

One of the consequences of the commercial com- 
munications between England and the Low Countries 
and the Italian States in the early part of the sixteenth 
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century, exhibited itself in the rapid improvement of 
church music in England. Before Palestrina — the great 
reformer of ecclesiastic composition — the Luther of 
harmony — was born, there were English musicians 
doing good and honest work according to the traditions 
of the elders, yet influenced without a doubt by the 
study of the works of Guglielmo Dufay, Okenheim, 
Josquin de Pres, Mouton, Adrian Willaert, and others. 
There is no means of ascertaining whether any of the 
old English musicians had the advantage of personal 
communication with either of those great geniuses of 
their time. The wealthy merchants of England, like 
Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir Thomas Sutton, men who 
were so " diligent in business *' that they " stood before 
kings," not only encouraged the practice of music among 
the people with whom they traded, but also sought to 
extend a knowledge of its advances among their own 
cotlntrymen at home, and it is therefore probable that 
English musicians were not unacquainted with the works 
of the Flemish musicians who were destined to reform 
ecclesiastical musical art. 

Okenheim, Okeghem, or Ockegem, as he is variously 
called, may be considered as the point of departure from 
the old forms of composition to the new. Through his 
pupil, Josquin de Pres, music became spread throughout 
the continent of Europe, and important schools of music 
were formed from several centres. 

Starting from Henry Isaac, who settled in Germany, 
and Johannes Mouton, who established himself in 
France, and extending later in an indirect manner 
from Huberto Walraent of Antwerp into England, as 
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it did in a more direct way into Italy, music received 
its most vigorous impulse through the genius of Pales- 
trina ; and the art attained eminence in each country, 
developing character in several directions according to 
the national peculiarities of the people by whom it 
was cultivated. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the English 
musicians were insensible to the influence and advantage 
of these changes. A comparison of the music of the 
writers of the period, as far as it exists, shows a similarity 
of thought and treatment which could hardly have had 
an independent origin. The masses composed by 
Josquin de Pres for the Chapel of Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth (1471 to 1484), as well as those of Pierre de la 
Rue and of Johannes Mouton, were all printed by 
Ottavio Petruccio da Fossembrone, the reputed inventor 
of movable musical types, at Venice, between the years 
1503 and 1508, and copies of these as well as manu- 
scripts were likely to have been imported into England. 
In a manuscript music-book preserved in the Pepys 
collection at Cambridge, which belonged to Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., and in another which 
belonged to Anna Boleyn, in the British Museum 
(Bibl. Peg. 10a 16), there are several compositions by 
Josquin de Pi*es, by the existence of which it may be 
inferred that his works were known and studied in our 
own country. They were probably introduced to the 
notice of these exalted personages by the " Masters in 
Musick" who taught them. 

The greater number of the compositions of Josquin de 
Pres and of his contemporaries and disciples were church 
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music in " Motett " form, that is to say, with counter- 
point and contrivance based upon some well-known and 
often secular tune of a lively nature. The word motett 
was originally applied to songs whose words were of 
such a character as confined their performances to a 
limited circle at private times and places. According 
to a passage in the "Eoman de la Eose," quoted by 
Warton in his History of English Poetry, its significance 
in the thirteenth century was different to that asso- 
ciated with it later on, and even in the present day. 

In the days when the Church permitted the celebration 
of the Feast of the Ass, the reign of the Boy Bishop, the 
Mysteries, Moralities, and other absurd practices, the 
authorities who desired to keep on good terms with the 
people would not scruple to introduce at first on these 
occasions, and afterwards at more solemn times, their 
loose melodies into church undisguised by the graces of 
counterpoint and harmony. It is, therefore, without 
surprise that the decrees of the greater powers forbidding 
the use of the motett in church are read. "Videtur 
valde honestum esse quod cantus indevoti et inordinati 
motetorum et similium non fierunt in ecclesia."^ Or 
again : " Neque motetos, neque uppaturam ^ vel aliquam 
cantummagis ad lasciviam quam devotionem provocantera 
aliquis decantare habeat, sub pcenS, gravioris culpae." ^ 

The MSS. of the period preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere contain numbers of secular 
songs by different English writers treated motett fashion, 

^ Durandus, De modo generalis concillii ceUhrandi, c. xix, 
* Uppatura, a song of a profane character. 
3 Ckmstitvt, Carmelit.y Lib. iii. 
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but in which the canto fermo is for the most part the 
invention of the writer. This shows a distinct advance 
on the part of the English musician ; all that seems to 
have been aimed at by the authors being the retention 
of the modes of old use, as the bases of their designs 
and compositions. For this reason there appears to be 
very little difference to the reader of the present day 
between the music set to sacred or secular words. The 
music may be interchanged without any particular 
violence done to the spirit of the composition. Even so 
late as the time of Orlando Gibbons, there is scarcely 
any difference between the style of the Madrigal, which 
may be taken as the highest form of secular music, and 
that of the Anthem, the highest form of sacred music. 



CHAPTER II. 

ENGLISH MUSICIANS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

The songs of Robert Fairfax, Doctor in Music of the 
University of Cambridge and afterwards incorporated 
at Oxford in the year 1511, who was organist or chanter 
of the Abbey of St. Albans in the reign of Henry VII., 
are of the same style as his anthems. The counterpoint 
is similar in both settings. The only variety which 
seems to have been aimed at was in the mixture of 
measures, that is to say, one part moving in duple time 
and another in triple time simultaneously. 

In the volume of music compiled by Dr. Robert 
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Fairfax, now in the British Museum fAdd. MSS. 5465), 
there are some soDgs by William Cornyshe, junior. 
These are chiefly remarkable as showing the earliest 
use in English music of the first inversion of the chord 
of the dominant seventh. 

John Sheppard and John Taverner, contemporaries 
of Dr. Fairfax, both seemed to have been remarkable 
musicians. In oue of the anthems by the former 
" Esurientes implevit bonis," scored by Dr. Burney, there 
is a ** regular design, and much ingenuity in the texture 
of the parts ; three of which having carried on a fugue 
for some time, in the fifth above and eighth below the 
subject, are joined by two other parts, which form 
almost a canon between the superius and second base, 
to the end of the movement." ^ 

John Shephard, or Sheppard, as his name is spelt in 
Magdalen College registers, was educated at St. Paul's 
Cathedral under Thomas Mulliner, then master of the 
boys. He was appointed instructor of the choristers 
at Magdalen College in 1542. If he was in Holy Orders, 
as registered as a Fellow as well as organist he must 
have been, the date of his birth would be before the year 
1520 In 1554 he supplicated the authorities of Oxford 
that he might be licensed to proceed to the degree of 
Doctor in Music, but his prayer does not seem to have 



^ John Shephard is stated upon the authority of an early 
seventeenth century MS. belonging to the Song School of Durham 
Cathedral, to be the composer of the anthem " Lord, the maker 
bf all things," printed in Boyce's Collection of Cathedral Music, 
find there assigned to King Henry VIII., and attributed by Dr. 
Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church in the reign of Queen Anne, to 
William Mundy. 
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been granted. He was thrice admonished by his own 
College for offences contra formam statuti. One of his 
misdeeds was entrapping and carrying away a chorister 
without the king's licence so to do. He probably 
remembered the custom which was prevalent when he 
was a child at St. Paul's, and which was still in force 
at the time of his offence, but was restricted to those 
who held royal authority for such business. There was 
a John Shepparde mentioned in the roll of the "Officers 
of the Chapel" of Edward VI., who may possibly 
have been the same. His music exhibits distinct efforts 
after new modulations, and in this respect it will stand 
well even against that of Orlando di Lasso, in which 
certain *' chromatic modulations," as they are called, are 
introduced. These are the flattened sevenths of the 
original key, " premising a passage into the dominant." 
It is quite possible to believe that Shephard, who was 
year by year almost the contemporary of di Lasso, did 
not know of the works of the great Fleming, and that 
each working in his own way arrived at the same 
result. 

Taverner was organist of Boston in Lincolnshire, and 
afterwards of Cardinal College, now called Christ Church, 
ill Oxford. His compositions still extant exhibit his 
<;reat skill in writing counterpoint upon a plain-song 
or canto fermo, as well as in the construction of canons. 
They also show a decided attempt towards the attain- 
ment of greater freedom in part writing, which laid the 
foundation of the less restricted style which became 
further developed after the Eeformation. His liberal 
views with regard to the observances of religion entitle 
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him to consideration as one of the pioneers of the 
great change which was so soon to be effected. 

"He, to^^ether with John Frith, and sundry other 
persons, who left Cambridge with a view to preferment 
ill this, which was Wolsey's new-founded college, held 
frequent conversations upon the abuses of religion which 
at that time had crept into the Church ; in short-, they 
were Lutherans. And, this being discovered, they were 
accused of heresy, and imprisoned in a deep cave under 
the College, used for the purpose of keeping salt fish, 
the stench whereof occasioned the death of some of 
them. John Fryer, one of these unfortunate persons, 
was committed prisoner to the Master of the Savoy, 
where, as Wood says,^ 'he did much solace himself with 
playing on the lute, having good skill in music, lor 
which reason a friend of his would needs commend him 
to the Master; but the Master answered, Take heed, 
for he that playeth is a devil, because he is departed 
from the Catholic faith.' *' 

He was, however, set at liberty, became a physician, 
and died a natural death in London. Frith had not 
so good a fortune; he was convicted of heresy, and 
burnt in Smithfield, together with one Andrew Hewet, 
in 1533. 

Tavemer had not gone such lengths as Frith, Clarke, 
and some others of the fraternity; the suspicions against 
him were founded merely on his having hid some 
heretical books of the latter under the boards of the 
school where he taught, for which reason, and because 
of his eminence in his faculty, the Cardinal excused 
him, saying he was but a musician, and so he escaped.^ 

^ A thence Oxordensis. 

* Hawkins, Uistory of Music j Book viii. c. Ixxv. 
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Taverner was not the only musician whose adherence 
to the Eefonned faith nearly cost him his life, but who 
escaped punishment because of his skill in music. John 
Marbeck, whose name stands prominent among the 
worthies of his time, enjoyed a like immunity. Before 
speaking further of him, it will be necessary to say 
something more of the musicians who preceded the 
Reformation. Conspicuous among the crowd of lesser 
lights, John Redford stands, like Said, "higher than any 
of the people, from his shoulders and upward." His 
anthems and services were many, and the former are 
among the first set to English words. " Rejoice in the 
Lord " by him is still occasionally sung in cathedrals 
to this day. He was Almoner and Master of the 
Children of St. Paul's Cathedral in the early part of the 
reign of King Henry VIII., in succession to Thomas 
Mulliner, and being of a kindly disposition, used the 
powers he possessed so as to awaken feelings of 
admiration among his scholars and colleagues. 

The practice of impressing choristers for the service 
of the Church at St. Paul's, St. George's, Windsor, and 
the Chapel Royal, instituted as early as the reign of 
Richard II., still existed, and "sondry men with placards," 
or warrants, had power to take and seize all children 
"with good brestes" or voices, wherever they were 
to be found, for the purpose of recruiting the choirs of 
the above-named places. Thomas Tusser, the author 
of Five Hundred PoirUes of HusbandriCy was taken from 
Wallingford, at that time a collegiate establishment, and 
sent to London. In a metrical story of his life, written 
by himself, he describes the circumstances of his removal. 
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Eobert Johnson, Eobert Parsons, John Thome of York, 
John Charde, Bichard Ede, Henry Parker, John Norman, 
Edmund Sheffield, William Newark, Kichard Davy, 
Edmund Targes, Edward Dygon, Gilbert Banister, Sir 
Thomas Phillips or Phelyppes, and Bichard Edwards, 
were all composers for the Church in pre-Eeformation 
times, and all contemporaries. There are many of their 
compositions still extant, but the majority present no 
marked points to distinguish them as extraordinary. 

Eobert White, who was Master of the Music at Christ 
Church, Oxford, at this time, appears by some of his 
compositions in Barnard's and Tomkin's collections and 
other MSS. still preserved in the library of the College, 
to have been a musician of merit. The words of some 
of his anthems are given in Clifford's Anthem Book, 
1663, showing their use up to that time. Dr. Barney 
once possessed a small MS. copy of ''Mr. Rohert White, 
his Bitts of three Parte Songes in partition ; with Ditties 
11, withoute Ditties 16." " These are short fugues or in- 
tonations in most of the eight ecclesiastical modes, in 
which the harmony is extremely pure, and the answer 
to each subject of fugue brought in with great science 
and regidarity." 

Sir Thomas Phillips, so called after the fashion of 
the time because he was in Holy Orders but had 
not taken a degree,^ is supposed to be a relative ol 
Peter Phillips, who at the end of the sixteenth century 

^ *' Such priests as have the addition of Sir before their Chris- 
tian names, were men not graduated in the University, being 
in orders, but not in degrees; whilst others entitled Masters, 
had commenced in the Arts." — Fuller's Church History, Book 
vi. p. 162. 
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composed the earliest regular fugue known. Some of 
his writings are preserved in Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Booh. He was organist of the Collegiate Church at 
Soignes, and was afterwards in the service of the 
Archduke Albert of Austria. 

Richard Edwards was a man of varied accomplishments, 
and of a genial disposition. He was born in Somersetshire 
in 1523, and was educated at Corpus Christi College in 
Oxford, and in the twenty-fourth year of his age was 
appointed a Senior Student of Cardinal College, now 
Christ Church, then newly founded. In the Britisli 
Museum there is a book of Sonnets addressed to the 
ladies of the Court of Queen Mary and of Queen 
Elizabeth, written by him when he was a member of 
Lincoln's Inn. In the year 1561, he obtained his patent 
as a Gentleman of the Chapel Eoyal, and in course of 
time became Master of the Children there. He was the 
author of a number of compositions for the use of the 
Church, and of many madrigals, one, **In going to my 
naked bed," ^ being still extensively popular. The fame 
he obtained in his own time rests chiefly upon his other 
accomplishments. He was an able musician, an elegant 
sonnetteer, a ready rhymer, and an amusing mimic. 
His love for the histrionic art induced him to make 
the drama a part of the education of the choristers 
under his care, and with the permission of Queen 
Elizabeth he formed them into a regular company of 
players, in imitation of the one which had been 
established by the children of St. Paul's Cathedral, who 

^ His claim to the authorship of this has been disputed with- 
out any very great show of reason. 
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were at that time famous for their stage performances. 
Shakespeare alludes to these " little eyesses '* in Hamlet, 
and Ben Jonson wrote the epitaph of one Salathiel Pavey, 
one of the boys of the Chapel Royal noted for his 
representations of old men. It is possible also that 
Shakespeare meant his Pyramus and Thisbe in the 
Midmmmer NigMs Dream to be a burlesque of one 
of Edwards's dramas, printed in 1570, entitled, " The 
tragicall comedie of Damon and Pithias, newly im- 
printed as the same was playde befor the queenes 
rnaiestie by the children of her grace's chappie. Made 
by Master Edward, being then master of the children." 
The reputation of " Master Edward " as a poet is well 
sustained in his Paradise of Daintie Devises, His fame 
as a musician is sufficiently upheld even by the one 
piece of his work still regarded with favour. He died 
in 1566 in the prime of life. 

Others there were whose works seem to claim a higher 
place, but whose efforts show less desire of advancing 
beyond the old established rules. Among these may 
be mentioned Christopher Tye; John Baldwin of 
Windsor, to whose careful hand is owing the evidence 
of some undoubted compositions of King Henry VIII. ; 
Kobert Testwood, and John Marbeck of the same town. 

Christopher Tye was teacher of music to Prince 
Edward, and probably to the other children of Henry 
VII I. He was admitted to the degree .of Doctor in 
Music at the University of Cambridge in 1545, while, 
as is supposed, he was organist of Ely Cathedral, and 
three years later he was incorporated at Oxford. His 
music for the Church was written to Latin words, 
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and it is not at all unlikely that the many anthems of 
his composition which are to be found to English 
words in the choir-books of many cathedrals, are but 
adaptations. These anthems are chiefly in the key of C, 
and display a considerable variety of invention and 
ingenuity in contrivance, so that it is not difficult to 
account for the high reputation he enjoyed while living. 
He commenced a translation of "the Acts of the 
Apostles" into English verse of alternate rhymes, 
but only completed fourteen chapters. He set them 
to music, much of wliich, when an allowance is made 
for an occasional inapplicability to the sense, may be 
regarded as extraordinary for the time, and certainly 
superior to anything done by any of the Continental 
musicians then living. These pieces were sung in 
King Edward's Chapel, and in other places where 
choral service was performed, but the success of them 
did not answer the expectation of their author. It is 
possible that even in those remote days there was a 
capacity for distinguishing between the fitness and 
unfitness of things. His anthem, " I will exalt Thee," 
which is printed in the -second volume of Boyce's 
Collection^ is a fine piece of writing, and is considered 
by many to be his most successful essay in Church music. 
It is unfortunately very rarely performed now, in conse- 
quence of the spirit which exists of thinking nothing 
good which is old, but which offers encouragement to 
everything newly issued from the press, be it good, bad, 
or indifferent. The one or two anthems of Tye's wliich 
keep a place in the Cathedral repertory owe their 
preservation to their brevity. 

E. C. C. C 



{ 
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It is said by Anthony Wood, that Dr. Tye restored 
Church music after it had been almost ruined by the 
dissolution of abbeys. 

This must be taken figuratively, for it is to others 
the credit is due, if their existing works be admitted 
as proof. The same authority states that "Dr. Tye 
was a peevish and humorsome man, especially in his 
later days, and sometimes playing on the organ in the 
Chapel of Qu : Eliz : which contained much music 
but little to delight the ear. She would send the 
Verger to tell him that he played out of tune, where- 
upon he sent word that her ears were out of tune," — 
a reply which could only have been tolerated by the 
Queen without resentment out of consideration for him 
as her former music-master. 

Eobert Testwood, a singing-man at Windsor, was held 
in great estimation for his skill in music, and was one 
to whom Morley in A Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musick, 1597, accords a place in his catalogue 
of eminent English musicians. He is best known to 
posterity through his connection with John Marbeck. 

Testwood, who was a priest, had displayed more zeal 
than discretion in the exhibition of his opinions 
concerning the Popish superstitions. He preached 
against pilgrimages, had stricken the nose off a statue 
of the Virgin Mary which stood behind the high 
altar at St. George's Chapel, and while on duty 
there, had sung out lustily during the service, as a 
response to the hymn to the Virgin, redemptrix et 
salvatrix, " Non redemptrix nee salvatrix." For these 
and for like offences he was tried, condemned, and 
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burnt, with two others named Person and Filmer. 
John Marbeck was included in the same indictment, 
but " being a man of meek and harmless temper, and 
highly esteemed for his skill in music, was remitted to 
Gardiner, who was both his patron and persecutor, in 
order either to his purgation, or a discovery of others 
who might have contracted the taint of heresy; but 
under the greatest of all temptations he behaved with 
the utmost integrity and uprightness, and refusing to 
make any discoveries to the hurt of others, he, through 
the intercession of Sir Humfrey Foster, obtained the 
king's pardon." He employed the liberty he gained 
in completing a Concordance of the Scriptures he had 
commenced, and published in 1550 The Boke of Common 
Praier, noted. 

Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History y says that Arch- 
bishop Cranmer was the first who arranged the translation 
of the Litany to a chant. This was partly in fulfilment 
of a command of the king for a translation of certain 
Processions to be used upon festival days, for in a 
letter written by the Prelate to His Highness in 
1545, he says: "After your Highness has corrected 
it, if your Grace commands some devout and solemn 
note to be made thereunto, I trust it will much 
excitate and stir the hearts of all men to devotion 
and godliness. But in my opinion, the song that 
shall be made thereunto would not be full of notes, 
but, as near as may be, for every syllable a note, so that 
it may be sung distinctly and devoutly. As concerning 
the Salva festa dies, the Latin note, as I think, is sober 
and distinct enough. Wherefore I have travailed to 

c 2 
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make the verses in Englidi, aud have put the Latin 
note into the same. Nevertheless, those that be cunning 
in singing can make a much more solemn note thereto. 
I made them only for a proof, to see how English would 
do in a Song." The Litany so adapted by Cranmer is 
probably that which is in use to this day. Maibdck 
did not include the Litany in his Service-book, as he 
probably sought only to present those portions of the 
Service to English words for which no former provision 
was made. The Litany in English was first sung in 
St. Paul's Cathedral on the 18th September, 1547, the 
priests and clerks all kneeling, Cranmer's adaptation 
probably being used. This was the first time any 
portion of the service was publicly performed in the 
vulgar tongue, and from this day commences the history 
of English Church Composers. 



CHAPTER III. 

THOMAS TALLIS AND RICHARD FARRANT. 

The name of Thomas Tallis heads the list of English 
Church Composers of eminence of this period, as well 
by reason of priority of age as for the services he 
rendered to his art. The date of his birth is not 
exactly known. He is said to have been born early in 
the reign of lltmry VIIL He died in 1585. If he 
was thou seventy years of age, as is supposed, he must 
have first seen the light in the sixth year of Henry's 
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reign. The particulars of his early education are inde- 
finite. He was a pupil of Thomas Mulliner, and fellow 
chorister of John Bedford, of St. Paul's. It is supposed 
that as soon as his voice broke he was nominated* or- 
ganist at Waltham Abbey, but nothing certain is known 
beyond the fact that he held the place in 1540, when 
the last abbot, Thomas Fuller, surrendered to Henry 
VIII. He was appointed a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal about the year 1542, and served King Henry 
VIII., King Edward, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth 
in that capacity, his statutable stipend being sevenpence 
a day. On the strength of the title of the " Cantiones 
sacrse," he is said by some writers to have been organist 
to the Chapel to the first three of these sovereigns, 
but this could only have been in his turn. The earliest 
lay organists appointed were " Dr. Tye, W. Blitheman, 
Thomas Tallis, and William Byrde," and none received 
such appointments until the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
anciently the custom, where an organ existed, for the 
instrument to be played by some ecclesiastic, or by one 
of the musical members of the choir in rotation. There 
are many Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches where 
organs were known to have existed, and provision has 
been made in their statutes for payment to organ-makers 
as well as to those whose duty it appears to have been 
to blow the organs, when there is no mention of an 
organist as a distinct officer of the Church.^ 

^ In the statutes of St. Paul's Cathedral, certain poor lads or 
grooms who were employed, among other duties have their 
offices thus set forth : " Exculpent ecclesiam, campanas pulsant, 
ezsufflent organa, et omne illud humile officium in ecclesia ad 
imperium virgiferorum." 
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Tallis is one of the only musicians of the time who 
devoted his talents to the production of music of one kind. 
There are no known pieces by him set to secular 
words. Unlike the other masters of his own and sub- 
sequent periods, he confined his attention solely to the 
production of music for the Church. The most careful 
research has failed, as yet, to discover any " songs, ballads, 
madrigals, or any of the lighter kinds of music framed 
with a view to private recreation." The character 
of his music is so solemn, stately, and dignified, that 
it does not seem possible that he could have bent 
his thoughts to the consideration of anything less 
worthy of the exercise of his talents than Church 
composition. 

At all events there are no known secular pieces by 
him, and his work for the use of the Church remains 
unimpaired for utility and solemnity; it cannot be 
said to be of like character with that he would have 
written to profane words, for there is no means of making 
such a comparison. 

It is said that he was " a diligent collector of musical 
antiquities, and a careful peruser of the works of other 
men," and under these circumstances the conviction is 
forced upon the mind that the productions of the foreign 
masters were not unfamiliar to him ; but that the lessons 
they furnished were used in such sort as to be aug- 
mented with large interest there is not the shadow of a 
doubt. His famous " Song of Forty Parts," was probably 
undertaken in emulation of one in thirty-six parts by 
Johannes Okenheim. 

The memory of Tallis is best maintained at the 
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present time by the harmonies added by him to the 
plain-song of ancient use in the Church. Marbeck, in 
liis Boke of Common PraieVy noted, simply gave the plain- 
song without harmonies, and, although it has been 
aflSrmed that he composed or invented these melodies, 
there is reason to believe that he only adapted the 
ancient use to the altered Liturgy. Many of his "in- 
flections" are in common employment in the Eoman 
Catholic Church for equivalent parts of their service. 
Tallis added four parts in harmony to the plain-song, 
which, for the most part, is given to the tenor voice. 
In some instances the plain-song is distributed among 
the other parts, by wliich it is inferred that he intended 
his harmonies, with the mixture of plain-song, to be in 
some sort independent. The people probably knew, 
and sang, the then well-known melodies to the responses, 
the priest or chanter first setting the pattern ; for the 
" Responses " in most cases are sung to the same notes 
as the " Versicles." In the present day, however, when 
the congregation sings with the choir, they invariably 
follow the treble counterpoint, and so the old plain-song 
is lost sight of. 

Soon after Tallis is supposed to have completed his 
setting, John Day, "over Aldersgate, beneath St. 
Martin's," printed in 1560 a musical service in harmony, 
with the title, " Certaine notes set forth in foure and 
three parts, to be sung at the morning, communion, and 
evening praier, very necessary for the Church of Christe, 
to be frequented and used : and unto them added divers 
godly praiers and psalmes in the like forme to the honor 
and praise of God." In this book the Litany now in 
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general use is inserted. It is diflferent to that of 
Tallis, which was his own original composition, and 
never seems to have superseded it in any instance. 
Among the other works of Tallis may be mentioned 
the collection of liymns and other compositions for the 
service of the Church, which he published in con- 
junction with his pupil, William Birde, in 1575, under 
the title of " Cantiones quae ab argumento sacrae vocan- 
tur quinque et sex partium, Autoribus Thoma Tallisio 
et Gulielmo Birdo, Anglis, serenissimae reginae majestati 
^ privato sacello generosis et organistis." Each voice- 
part was printed separately. It is upon the statement 
here made that Tallis is described by some writers as 
organist to the four sovereigns ; he was so only to one, 
Queen Elizabeth. This work was the first printed, 
and published by Thomas Vautrollier, under a special 
patent granted by the queen. The terms of the docu- 
ment, and the privileges it conferred, show the high 
estimation in which the patentees were held. 

It would be an easier task to collect the titles of the 
books printed under this patent, than to give a list of 
the compositions of Tallis for the Church. Many that 
were known to have existed probably were destroyed in 
the general destruction of " popish books " at the period 
of the Puritan domination. St. Paul's Cathedral was at 
one time well supplied with copies of his anthems. The 
Eev. Jajnes Clifford, Minor Canon of St. Paul's in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II., in his book of the words 
of " The Divine Services and Anthems usually sung in 
the Cathedrals and Collegiate Choires in the Church of 
England/' 1663, the first collection of the kind ever 
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made, gives a list of ten, of which perfect copies of two 
only are now in existence, namely, " I call and cry," 
and " Hear the voice and prayer," and there were several 
printed in Barnard's collection, 1641, with the music. 
All these motetts or anthems were originally written to 
Latin words, and it is not known for certain whether he 
or some one else adapted them to English words for the 
altered service. In the shifting times immediately 
following the Reformation, when the law alternately 
permitted the use of Latin and English in the worship 
of the Church, a series of Services and Anthems which 
could be sung in either tongue was useful and necessary, 
and both Tallis and his pupil Birde wrote after this 
manner, without apparently any strain of conscience. 
It is supposed that Tallis, though outwardly conforming 
to the changes made from time to time, retained his 
ancient convictions. It is known that his pupil Birde 
was suspected, and even named, as a recusant, as will be 
shown in the record of his life and times hereafter. 
Tallis retained both his position and influence at Court, 
and, although particulars of his life are scanty and 
uncertain, it is stated that he was in attendance on 
Queen Elizabeth at her Palace at Greenwich when he 
died, for he was buried in the old parish church there in 
November, 1585. Strype, who wrote a continuation of 
Stowe*s Survey of London, published in 1720, gives the 
epitaph which he found engraved upon a brass plate in 
ancient Gothic letters in the chancel. The stone in 
which it was set having become broken, it was renewed 
by Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, about 
the date just given. The church was soon after pulled 
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down and rebuilt, and all the monuments of the many 
illustrious dead who were therein buried, were destroyed. 
The epitaph was as follows : — 

Enterred here doth ly a worthy wyght, 

Who for long tyme in musick bore the bell ; 

His name to shew was Thomas Tallis hyght, 
In honest vertuous lyff he dyd excell. 

He served long tyme in Chappel with grete prayse, 
Fower'sovereygnes reignes (a thing not often seene) 

I mean King Henry and Prince Edward's dayes, 
Quene Marie, and Elizabeth our Qaene. 

He maryed was, though children he had none^ 
And lyv'd in love full three and thirty yeres 

With loyal spowse, whos name yclept was Jone 
Who here entomb'd, him company now bears. 

As he dyd lyve, so also dyd he dy, 

In myld and quyet sort, happy man, 
To God f ul oft for mercy did he cry, 

Wherefore he lyves, let Deth do what he can. 



It has been stated that the greater part of Tallis's 
music was set to Latin words. The harmonies to the 
Eesponses, the setting of the Canticles, the Creed and 
Gloria for the Communion Service, were set solely to 
English ; all the other of his known compositions have 
Latin. Some of these have never been adapted other- 
wise, and those that exist remain as they were originally 
written. The largest collection, besides those in the 
" Cantiones," is probably that in the volume preserved 
in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, containing 
among the works of other writers, several of his com- 
positions which probably never have been printed. 
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These are amply suflScient to show the independence 
of thought which Tallis possessed, and also to establish 
his claim to be considered as one of the foremos 
musicians of the period, not only in England but in 
Europe. Dr. Burney, speaking of him and others, says' 
"Long before the works and reputation of Palestrina had 
circulated throughout Europe, we had choral music ot 
our own, which for gravity of style, purity of harmony, 
ingenuity of design, and clear and masterly contexture, 
was equal to the best productions of that truly venerable 
master." The harmonies of Tallis show a considerable 
amount of daring for his period, and he uses with no 
bad result progressions which, even now, are not freely 
allowed to students by the purists in harmony. The 
chief of these is the ascending seventh; that is to 
say, the seventh in a chord, which according to rule 
should resolve descending, he resolves ascending. He 
also employs in his final cadences occasionally, a minor 
third on the bass note of the dominant, which, followed 
in another part by a major third, produces to some 
minds the eflfect of a false relation ; but that the effect 
is not unpleasing, the harmonies in the Litany, the 
melody of which was his own composition, to the 
words, "We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord," 
stand as an immovable monument. It cannot be 
denied that many of his works display a very earnest 
attempt to impart particular musical expression con- 
sonant with the character of the words ; but on the other 
hand, in certain adaptations of words to his music, the 
sentiments appear to be fitted with sounds in which 
ingenuity of device would seem to be of greater 
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imx)ortance than poetical agreement, and although the 
mere efifects of his noble tonal harmonies never bring 
weariness to the ear, the desire in the mind to obtain 
music of a character consonant with the spirit of 
the words is not always realised. 

EiCHARD Farrant, his contemporary, in the few 
pieces of his still in use, *' Call to remembrance," " Hide 
not Thou Thy face/' and " Unto Thee, Lord," has fitted 
his words with corresponding pathetic musical expres- 
sion, and so makes more keen the regret that only a few 
of his pieces have come down to us. Farrant was a 
chorister at St. Paul's under Thomas Mulliner, and was 
appointed organist and master of the children of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor (with an annual allowance of 
811. 6s. 8d. for their diet and teaching), occupjring, as 
his predecessor did, a house within the Castle called 
the Old Commons. He was re-appointed a gentleman 
of the Chapel Eoyal on November 5th, 1569, having 
previously resigned that place to go to Windsor. He 
died November 30th, 1580, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. The first two anthems mentioned above were at one 
time annually sung on Maundy Thursday at Whitehall 
Chapel, during the distribution of the Eoyal Bounty. 
His well-known anthem " Lord, for Thy tender mercies' 
sake," has been attributed to Hilton, and in the old 
MS. books of St. Paul's, the Service in G minor, with 
verses printed in Boyce's Collection, is written in A 
minor, and has "finis quod Mro. TaUis" at the end. 

He was succeeded in his place at Windsor by John 
Mundy, who held the appointment fifteen years, and 
was followed by Dr. Nathaniel Gyles, in 1595 — two 
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musiciaiis of '^ honest life and conYersation," but of no 
particular genius. 

' Fanant has the honour of being one among the first- 
of English musicians, whose works, still in use in the 
Church, were written to English words. The anthems 
mentioned above are not known in any other form than 
that which they now present The words of " Lord, for 
Thy tender mercies' sake," are from Lydley's Praifers, 
the other words from the great Psalter of Heniy VIII. 
If his obser\'ance was due to design, he may in this 
respect be claimed as one of the earliest of the fatheis 
of Church music purely and thoroughly English, eA'en 
though he did not possess the genius of his feUow* 
student and colleague in the Chapel Boyal, Thomas 
Tallis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM BIRDE. 

Tallis's scholar, William Birde, less frequently by 
deliberate design than by accident perhaps, was very 
successful in respect of expression. One of his anthems, 
printed in Boyce's Collection, 1760, "Bow Thine ear/* 
is remarkable for the appropriate character of the music 
associated with the words. This anthem is an adapta- 
tion of a Latin motett, " Civitas Sancti Tua," and the 
sentiment of the words being in each case the same, 
it may be supposed that the attempt to give musical 
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emphasis to the words was seriously made. It may 
therefore be regarded as of interest from an historical 
point of view as one of the earliest, if not actually the 
very earliest, effort in this direction. The like un- 
certainty which obscures the early life of Tallis also 
veils that of Birde. The date or place of his birth is not 
known, but as he was son of Thomas Birde, one of the 
gentlemen of King Edward's Chapel, and " Clerk of the 
Cheque," who died in 1561, and as he was a chorister 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, it has been supposed that he was 
born in London, The name of William Birde ^ appears 
in a petition in 1554, quoted in Dugdale's St, PauVs, 
as the senior chorister, asking for the restoration of 
certain obits and other bequests which had been taken 
away under the Act for the Suppression of Colleges 
and Hospitals. He may then have been of any age 
from ten to sixteen, and thus he might have been born 
between 1538 and 1544. Anthony Wood states that 
Birde was one of the children of the Chapel Eoyal. 
There is no record of his name on the list, but as the 
'* children " were usually spoken of collectively, the 
gentlemen only being distinguished by name, the state- 
ment is not inconsistent with probability. Until a 



^ His name is variously spelt, for in those days there was no 
fixed rule for the orthography of names, and each man wrote as 
he fancied the sound should be represented in letters. By this 
means the writer very often gives a clue to the place of his birth 
or education not always attainable otherwise. In the greater 
number of official documents the name is spelt "Birde." 
Thomas Birde, the father, writes his name thus. In the lifetime 
of both father and son the name is found as Byrd, Byrde, Birde, 
and even By red. 



▼eiy Teoent daie tLe msster of ihr^ ciildi^eii of ft* 
Ftal's also held a like sil^atfon ^oriih regard :o other 
places, and not unfrwuendy his young chaises had to 
sing when and where the master willed. If. however, 
then as now, the children of the several choir? formed 
distinct bodies, unlike the elder members who fi^uently 
hold two or more places, it may have been thai young 
Biide was transferred from the Chapel to St. Paurs, for 
it is certain that his name appears as a member of that 
choir in 1554. The "Musical Antiquarian Society** 
printed, in 1841, a mass for five voices by Eiide. from 
a copy belonging to Mr. W. ChappeU, said to bo 
unique, which Dr. Bimbault, the editor, asserted wa^j 
written between the vears 1553 and 1558 for St 
Paul's Cathedral. If it was ever performed there it 
would have been about that time, and its existence 
testifies to the wonderful precocity of the young 
musician, who may have been at the outside calculation 
any age under twenty. It is quite Avithin the experi- 
ence of many choirmasters to find occasionally that 
the senior chorister is not more than ten yeai*a old ; if 
this was the case in this instance, Birde must havo 
been between nine and fourteen when he wrote tho 
mass. Hawkins assumes that Birde was seventy-seven 
years old when he died, in 1623, this would make the 
author of the mass, if the date assigned is correct, at 
least two years younger. The mass is conjectiu'id to 
have been printed about the year 1580. Birdo was 
then alive, and it may be doubted whether ho would 
have printed a work which he could not but havo 
regarded as a juvenile efibrt if it had boon written 
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nearly thirty years before. There is no title, but the 
type is the same as that used by Thomas Este, 
his printer. It may have been published for foreign 
circulation, or for the benefit of those who carried on the 
old worship in secret. This supposition is strengthened 
by the fact that his name was recorded on a list of 
Popish recusants as *'the friend and abettor of those 
beyond the sea ; " this publication may have been the 
cause of the accusation. As a composition it bears 
evidence of more maturity of thought than could be 
expected from a young student, however clever. There 
is no proof that the mass was ever performed at St. 
Paul's. It is known that Birde remained faithful to 
the religion in which he had been educated, all his life ; 
it is therefore likely, if the commercial^ consideration be 
omitted, that the mass was written in the hope of con- 
tributing something for the service of the Church when 
the ancient ritual should be restored, as he and others 
fondly hoped it would be in their own time. The known 
and certain facts of his life support this supposition. 
His first appointment after his voice changed was as 
organist of Lincoln Cathedral in 1563, his time having 
been occupied in the meanwhile in a course of study 
with Thomas Tallis. As it is not unlikely that he 
would have been quite a young man at the time of his 
appointment, the date of his birth may be fixed at the 
year 1544. If he was apprenticed to Tallis, he would 
have had to serve his seven years fully, as was then the 
usual custom, from the time of his leaving St. Paul's choir. 
Assuming that this took place so soon as he was four- 
teen, he would ptobably be " out of his time " when he 
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was appointed to Lincoln .^ Here he remained until 
1569, when he resigned to take his place as a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Eoyal in the room of Eobert Parsons, 
who was drowned while bathing in the Trent at Newark. 
His name was enrolled upon the Cheque-book which his 
father had kept in times past, on February 22nd, 1569. 
Here once again he was brought into close and intimate 
association with his master, "That worthy wyght, 
Thomas Tallis hyght.*' The esteem with which the 
master formerly regarded his pupil, and his knowledge 
of his ability, was probably strengthened by the great 
progress which he had made in his art during his stay 
at Lincoln. In the leisure time of his sojourn there 
he had perfected himself in playing, aQi if he was able 
successfully to render such of his own compositions for 
the virginals as are still extant, he must have attained 
an amount of skill which many a modern player might 
envy. These compositions are so contrived as to derive 
their chiefest effect from rapidity of execution, for the 
character of the instrument for which they were written 
did not admit of any great variety of tone or modulations 
of sound, such as can now be obtained in the commonest 
and cheapest of the pianofortes made. Many of his 

1 This appointment of Birde as organist is further noteworthy. 
In those days the duties of organist and " informator puerorum ** 
were usually confided to one who had taken holy orders. There 
is no information that Birde had been ordained, and it may 
therefore be supposed that he was among the earliest of the lay 
organists in the Church, or that the Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Choirs became less exacting in their rules with regard to this 
matter. In Dr. Bloxam's reprint of the Register of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, there is a long list of the names of organists 
there from the year 1483. Tlie earliest of these, if the statement 
is true, must have been in orders. 

B. C. C. D 
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secular pieces, such as are preserved in the MS. called 
" Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book " in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, and "Lady Nevill's Virginal 
Book " in the possession of the Abergavenny family, 
were probably written at this period of his life, for 
youth delights in difficulties which more mature age 
avoids. There are nearly seventy compositions in Queen 
Elizabeth's book. Fantasias or Fancies, Pavans, Paspys, 
GaUiards, Almains, and Airs with variations ; the 
last-named are the most curious, the authors being 
Dr. Bull, Giles Farnabie, William Birde, and others. 
Most of these have been reprinted in the form most 
suitable to be sung to words in Mr. William Chappell's 
Popular Music in the Olden Times. 

The Music-book of Lady NeviU is in the hand- 
writing of John Baldwin, singing-man and copyist at 
St George's, Windsor, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
In this the greater part of the pieces are written by 
Birde for Lady Nevill, who is said to have been his 
pupiL The titles of the several pieces show an attempt 
to make programme music long before Berlioz. One 
is called in Queen Elizabeth's book "The Earle of 
Oxford's March ; the Battell ; the March of Footemen ; 
the March of Horsemen; the Trompetts; the Irish 
Marche ; the Bagpipe and Drone ; the Flute and Drone ; 
the March to Fight ;.Tantara ; the Battells be joyned ; the 
Eetreat ; and the Galliarde for the Victorie." The varia- 
tions made upon these melodies by Birde exhibit con- 
siderable ingenuity and contrivance, and prove that the 
players of those days were possessed of no mean degree of 
skill, if they were able to play the pieces as written, 
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clearly and distinctly. Some of these pieces are in 
both books, in the one which belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth, and the other, the property of Lady Nevill ; 
and the only one which bears a date is, "Will you Walk 
the Wgod so Wilde ? " This was written in 1590, and 
^ is of a less troublesome character to play, by which it 
may be inferred that Birde altered his views as the 
years grew on, and was content to expect less from his 
pupils than as a pupil he might have offered to his 
master. Only eight of his secular pieces appear to 
have been printed in his life-time in a publication 
called Parthenia, to which reference will be made-, 
subsequently. The first of his works given to the- 
world through* the medium of the press, was printed 
in the Cantiones, which was the first book issued under 
the patent which he enjoyed conjointly with his master,. 
Tallis (see p. 24). This was dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth and the preface contained a copy of the patent. 

He also published " Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie, made into musicke of five parts : 
whereof, some of them going abroad among diuers, in 
vntrue coppies, and heere truely corrected, and th' other 
being Songs very rare and newly composed, are heere 
published for the recreation of all such as delight 
in Musicke. By William Byrd, one of the Gent, of 
the Queene's Maiestie's Eoyall Chappell. Printed at 
London by Thomas Este, dwelling in Aldersgate Streete, 
ouer against the signe of the George. 4**. n.d." A 
second edition with a slight difference in the title was 
published in 1588. This was dedicated "to the 
Bight Honorable Syr Christopher Hatton, Knight, Lord 

D 2 
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Chancellor of England," and was the first of his works 
printed in English. It contains on the back of the 
title " Some reasons briefely set down by th* author, to 
perswade every one to learne to sing." 

1. It is a knowledge easily taught, and quickly 
learned, where there is a good master and an apt 
ScoUer. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to Nature 
and good to preserve the health of Man. 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the breast, and 
doth open the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedie for a stutting and 
stammering in the Speech. 

5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pro- 
nunciation, and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the only way to know where Nature hath 
bestowed a good voyce ; which gift is so rare as there 
is not one among a thousand that hath it ; and in many 
that excellent gift is lost, because they want art to 
express nature. 

7. There is not any musicke of instruments what- 
soever comparable to that which is made of the voyces 
of men; where the voyces are good, and the same 
well sorted and ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour 
and serve God therewith ; and the voyce of man is 
chiefly to be employed to that ende. 

Omnis Spiritus laudet Dominum, 

*' Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing." 

In 1589, he dedicated to Sir Henry Carye, Baron 
Hunsden, his "Songs of sundrie natures, some of 
gravitie and others of myrth, fit for all companies and 
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voyces; lately made and Composed into musicke of 
three, four, five, and six parts, and published for the 
delight of all such as take pleasure in the exercise of 
that art." Printed by Thcmas Este, to whom Birde had 
assigned the right he now enjoyed as the " overliver " of 
Tallis according to his patent. The second edition was 
printed in 1610 by Lucretia Este, the widow of Thomas, 
as in her turn the " assigne " of William Barley, to whom 
Este has parted with his right obtained from Birde. 

In the same year, 1589, was published the Liber 
PHmvs Sacrarum Cantionum Quinque Vocem, which 
was dedicated to Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester, 
the father of the author of A Century of Inventions, 

Birde may have been induced to dedicate this book 
to the Earl of Worcester out of respect for his abilities 
as a mathematician. Birde himself is said to have 
attained no mean proficiency in the science of numbers. 
The second book. Liber Secundiis, was 'pwhVished in 1591. 
In 1607 and 1610, the first and second books of 
Oradttalia, ac Cantiones Sacrce quinis, quatemis, trinisque 
vocibvs condnnatcc, were issued. In the dedication of 
the first to Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, Birde 
expresses his gratitude to that nobleman for having 
been instrumental in procuring an increase of salary 
to the members of the chapel. The record of this fact 
is preserved in the " Cheque-book " of the Chapel Eoyal, 
with a curse invoked upon whomsoever shall tear out 
the leaf on which it is inscribed. It was stated at the 
beginning of the record of the life of Birde that 
he made the attempt to fit the words he set with 
appropriate music. This attempt is clearly shown to 
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have been intended in the work published in 1611, with 
the title of " Psalms, Songs, and Sonnets, some solemne, 
others joyfuU, framed to the life of the words, fit for 
voyces or viols, of three, four, five, and six parts." 

The three Masses in three, four, and five parts, which 
Dr. Eimbault supposed were written for the service of 
St. Paul's in the reign of Queen Mary, were printed, 
without titles, in separate vocal parts, probably by Este, 
before the year 1590. In addition to what has been 
already stated concerning them it may be assumed that 
there were some places in England as well as abroad 
where the old form of service prevailed, and the need 
for music was met by the production of these Masses 
which are, if anything, in Birde*s more natural style. 
Birde also contributed to several collections by other 
writers, such as the famous " Mvsica Transalpina: 
Madrigales translated of foure, five, and six parts, 
chosen out of divers excellent Authors ; with the first 
and second part of * La Verginella,* made by Maister 
Byrd upon two stanz's of Ariosto, and brought to speak 
English with the rest. Published by N. Yonge in 
favor of such as take pleasure in music of Voyces, 
1588." This was the first collection of madrigals printed 
in England. 

" The first sett of Italian Madrigalls Englished, not 
to the sense of the originall dittie, but after the afiection 
of the Noate. By Thomas Watson, Gentleman. There 
are inserted two excellent Madrigalls of Master William 
Byrd, Composed after the Italian Vaine, at the request 
of the sayd Thomas Watson." This work was published 
in 1590. The only instrumental compositions of Birde 
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printed were inserted in ** PartJumia^ or the Maiden- 
head of the first Musick that was ever printed for the 
Viiginalls : Composed by three famous masters, William 
Byrd, Dr. John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, gentlemen 
of Her Majesties Chappell," 1600, which work was 
dedicated to Queen £lizabeth. Dr. Burney states 
erroneously that the book was published in the reign of 
James I. It contained eight pieces by Birde, and was 
engraved on copper by William Hole, a process stated by 
him to be the first attempt of the kind, as it unquestion- 
ably was, at all events in England. In the "Teares 
or Lamentacions of a SorrowfuU Soule, composed 
with musicall Ayres and Songs both for Voyces and 
divers Instruments, set forth by Sir William Loighton^ 
Knight," 1614, there are four vocal pieces by Birde, 
which were the last known to have been published 
during his life-time. 

A vast number of pieces exist in MS. both for the 
virginals and for voices. The book which belonged to 
Queen Elizabeth, which is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Library at Cambridge, contains seventy separate works, 
mostly Pavans, Galliards, Almains, Giggs, La Voltas, 
among the dance-tunes, arrangements of ballad-tunes 
popular at that time, and a few Fancies or Fantasias and 
Preludes. In Lady Nevill's book there are twenty-six 
different works of like character. In the Harleian, 
Matthias, and Tudway MSS. in the British Museum, 
there are many motetts, madrigals, and anthems for 
voices, and fancies for instruments ; and in Christ Church, 
Oxford, there are nearly forty of Birde's compositions 
in a set of books bequeathed to that institution by 
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Dean Aldrich, who is said to have been the adaptor 
of English words to many of the Cav Hones Sacrcc 
which have found their way into the books of various 
cathedrals in England. Certain of these "anthems** 
of Birde's are still occasionally sung, and by them is 
his fame chiefly transmitted to posterity. The canon 
" Non nobis, Domine," which is generally believed to be 
his, and which is the best known of all his composi- 
tions, is not found in any of his acknowledged works. 
It was assigned to Birde by Dr. Pepusch in 1730 in 
his Treatise on Harmony y and Dr. Burney asserted that 
it was to be found in Hilton's " Catch that catch can/' 
with his name attached. This is not the case in the 
editions of that work printed in 1652 and 1658. The 
canon is there printed, but no author's name is appended. 
Dr. Tudway in the MS. collection of music alluded to 
above, assigns it to Thomas Morley. It is also stated 
to be the work of Palestrina upon the authority of 
Carlo Eicciotti, in a concerto published by him at 
Amsterdam about 1740. The earliest known copy is in 
Hilton's book, and Burney may have seen an earlier 
edition than either of those before quoted, an edition 
which Eimbault says was published in 1651. The subject, 
which is common property, has been used by Palestrina 
in a madrigal '* When flow'ry meadows deck the year," 
and Birde employs it himself in " Sed Tu, Domine," the 
second part of "Tristitia et anxietatis," in the Cantiones 
Sacrce, Handel, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and others 
have used the subject, but the treatment is probably 
Birde' s, and could only have been mistaken for the 
work of Palestrina because the canon, engraved on a 
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golden plate, is preserved in the Vatican, and being 
without an author's name attached to it, an Italian 
would naturally be inclined to attribute a work of 
such excellence to the father of ecclesiastical music in 
his country. In a poem by Herbert addressed to 
Dr. Blow and printed in the Amphion Anglicics, there 
is an allusion to this work — 

" And there the rich produce doth still remain 
Preserv'd intire in the Vatican." 

The marginal note to this explains it to mean " Bird's 
Anthem in Golden notes." The evidence is therefore in 
favour of the claim made for our early English musician, 
if the " Canon " is understood to be the " Anthem." 

As a man and as a citizen Birde seems to have been 
an exemplary character. Thomas Tomkins, his pupil, 
speaks in his " Songs of 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts,'* 1622, of 
his "ancient and much reverenced master/* Peacham, 
in his Compleat Gentleman published at the same 
date, says, "for motets and musicke of pietie and 
devotion, as well for the honour of our nation as for 
the merit of the man, I preferre above all other our 
Pluenix, Mr. William Byrd, whom in that kind, I know 
not whether any may equal." 

He was law-abiding though he suffered for con- 
science' sake. There is extant a list of places fre- 
quented by certain recusants in and about London 
in the year 1581, in which there is the following 
"Item, Wyll'm Byred of the Chappele at his house 
in p'rshe of Harlington, in com Midds." In another 
place he is said to be "a friend and abettor of those 
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beyond the sea." He was then supposed to be re- 
siding with Mr. Lister, over against St. Dunstan's, or 
at the Lord Padgette's house at Draighton. In the 
Proceedings in the Archdeaconry, of Essex, May 11th, 
1605, "William Birde, Gentleman of the King's 
Majestie's Chapell, is presented for popish practices." 
His last years were spent in London in the parish of 
St. Helen's Bishopsgate, over against Crosby Hall, where 
he had for neighbour Sir Thomas Gresham, whose garden 
adjoined his house. Thomas Morley, " his scoUer," also 
lived in the same parish, and Wilbye dwelt in Austin 
Friars close by. He was married, and the names of 
his children appear in the registers of St. Helen's church 
which date from 1565. It is pleasant to believe that 
Gresham's design of founding a college for the promotion 
of the seven liberal sciences may have been fostered 
by the neighbourly counsel of Birde, among other of the 
cultivated inhabitants of the parish. One of Birde's sons, 
Thomas, was also a musician. It appears that he acted as 
a substitute, in 1601, for Dr. John Bull, who was abroad 
for the benefit of his health, and read " the customary 
oration in Musick" at the newly-founded Gresham 
College. The Cheque-book of the Chapel Eoyal states 
that the time of the death of Birde, who is called the 
"Father of Mus.ick," was the 4th July, 1623. The 
title here given may mean that he was " Father of the 
Chapel," as the senior member is even now called ; and 
as such records only usually relate the position occupied 
in the place by the named one, it may have no reference 
to his reputation in the world of art. As a rule, eccle- 
siastical bodies know the members of their choirs only 
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by the offices they hold, and pay little r^ard to any 
reputation acquired outside their own walls by their 
subordinates. 

Posterity is willing to believe him to have been 
*' Father in Music," though his compositions are little 
known or studied in these days. This can scfircely be 
wondered at, for men, when they have learnt to read 
fluently and to express their thoughts lucidly, never 
dwell with particular rapture upon the beauties of the 
alphabet, or commend the literary graces of the spellinst- 
book. If one, however, would be so foolish as to con- 
demn either as of no value, but on the contrary, fully 
recognise their importance to the extent of their worth. 
The musical compositions of Tallis, Birde* and their 
predecessors, stand in the like relation to musical art as 
the Horn-book and Primer do to literature. The lessons 
they contain may be read with profit, and need be 
studied by all those who desire to know how musical 
science was treated in its infant stages. The restricted 
rules which fettered the employment of the chord-com- 
binations allowed in their time were often dealt with 
so ingeniously as to awaken admiration in the minds 
of those whose predilections are chiefly in favour of 
modern freedom in the use of musical resources. The 
old masters used their knowledge conscientiously, and 
although they did not despise the advantages of 
commercial protection for their labours, were not 
insensible to the claims of Art, as known and pmctised 
in their days. Some of their works have descended to 
the present generation, and are held in high estimation. 
This would scarcely be the case were they written to 
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minister to a passing fancy, or in conformity with an 
ephemeral taste. The good is good throughout all ages, 
and so long as men have the power of knowing good 
from evil, the oldest heritage from Adam, things which 
at one time may be deemed old-fashioned will again 
form a nucleus for admiration and imitation. 



CHAPTER V. 

JOHN BULL, THOMAS MORLEY, THOMAS TOMKINS. 

There were several lesser musicians whose names are 
to be found attached to compositions both sacred and 
secular, which are still extant, or whose names alone are 
recorded in books or documents of the time of Tallis and 
Birde, but whose works have not been preserved. Some 
there were who were called Church Composers, chiefly on 
the ground of their having contributed an anthem or a 
service to the list of cathedral music, but whose fame now 
rests upon their contributions to the literature of music. 
The name of Dr. John Bull may be included in the list 
of Church musicians, although very few of his works or 
the Church are now known. He was famous in his own 
day, and the name he bore, that by which the English- 
man generally is familiarly called, has induced some 
weU-meaning. but easUy-satisfied people to assign to him 
the authorship of the National Anthem, " God save the 
King," written, as they say, in 1607, when King James 
and Prince Henry visited the Merchant Taylors' Hall. 
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The rhythm and the sequence and fashion of the melody 
belongs to a period at least one himdred years later. 

John Bull was born in Somersetshire about the year 
1563. He was one of the children of Queen Elizabeth's 
Chapel, and received his musical education under 
William Blitheman, one of the first appointed organists 
to the Queen, who died in 1591, and was buried in the 
church of St. Nicolas Cole Abbey, London. Bull was 
appointed organist and master of the children in Here- 
ford Cathedral in 1582, a place he held for nearly three 
years. In 1585 he was sworn in as Gentleman of the 
Chapel, taking his turn as organist according to the pre- 
vailing custom. In 1586 (July 9th) he was admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, " having 
practised in that faculty fourteen years." In 1592 he 
took the degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge, and 
on July 7th, 1592, was admitted ad eundem gradum at 
Oxford. He was appointed the first professor of music 
in Sir Thomas Gresham's newly-founded college, and it 
appears by an ordinance made in 1597, that because he 
was unable to deliver his lectures in Latin, as all the 
other professors were and are bound to do, he was per- 
mitted to read his in English. The Ordinance refers to — 
"The solemn music lecture twice every week, in manner 
following, viz. the theoretique part for one half-hour, or 
thereabouts, and the practique, by concert of voice or 
instruments, for the rest of the hour, whereof the first 
lecture should be in the Latin tongue, and the second in 
English; but because at this time Mr. Dr. Bull, who is 
recommended to the place by the Queen's most Excellent 
Majesty, being not able to speak Latin, his lectures are 
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permitted to be altogether in English, so long as he shall 
continue in the place of music lecturer there." This 
permission has been extended to all the subsequent pro- 
fessors of music in Gresham College. When Bull went 
abroad for the benefit of his health in 1601, he obtained 
permission to have his duties as lecturer taken for a 
time by Thomas, one of the sons of William Birde. He 
travelled into France and Germany, and Antony Wood 
tells a story of him when he visited St. Omers. There 
lived there a famous musician, to whom Bull, without 
making himself known, applied " to learn something of 
his faculty, and to see and admire his works." This 
musician showed him a song of forty parts, and vaunt- 
ingly challenged any one to add another part to it. Bull 
at his own request, was left alone with the score, and 
added forty more parts to it. At which the " famous 
musician," after carefully examining it, burst into an 
ecstasy, and declared that the writer must be either the 
devil or Dr. John Bull. In like manner Sir Thomas 
More greeted Erasmus after some extraordinary 
exhibition of scholarship, "Aut tu es Erasmus, aut 
Diabolus." 

John Bull returned to England by command of Queen 
Elizabeth, retained his appointments in the Chapel 
Itoyal upon the accession of James I., and, as a member 
of the Merchant Taylors' Company, assisted in enter- 
taining the king and his son upon the occasion of their 
visit, before referred to. While the king sat at dinner, 
" Bull being in a citizens gowne, cappe, and hood, played 
most excellent melodic uppon a small payre of organs, 
placed there for that purpose onely," as John Stowe 
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relates. He resigned his office at Gresham College in 
1607, on his marriage with " Elizabeth Walter, of the 
Strand, maiden, aged about twenty-four." In 1611, he 
received a salary of £40 as one of Prince Henry's 
musicians, and in 1613 went abroad to the Nether- 
lands again, as the Cheque-book of the Chapel Eoyal 
states "without license, and entered into the Arch- 
duke's service." Dr. Ward, in his lives of the Gresham 
professors, suggests as the reason for Bull's retirement, 
" that the science began to sink in the reign of King 
James from the want of Court patronage, which it seems 
induced the musicians of that day to dedicate their 
works to one another." Bull did not seem to have any 
reason to complain of the indifference of the royal 
family to his abilities, and it is probably to other causes, 
now unknown, that his departure from England must 
be attributed. The further particulars of his life are 
uncertain. AU that is known of him is that he was 
appointed organist of Notre Dame in Antwerp in 1617, 
and died there, and was buried in the cathedral in 1628. 
Antony Wood states that he died in 1630, at Lubeck 
or Hamburg, which is not true.^ 

^ There is a portrait of Bull painted on panel in the Music 
School at Oxford, representing him in the gown and hood of a 
bachelor of music. On the left side of the head are the words 
AN. iETATIS Sy^ 26, 1589 ; and on the right side is an hour- 
glass, upon which- is placed a human skull with a tibia bone across 
the mouth. Bound the four sides is the following distich : — 

" The bull by force of skill doth raigne, 
But Bull by skill good will doth gaine." 

The author of Musique aux Pays Bas, Van der Straeten, just 
mentions his name, but gives no particulars as to his life or 
works in Antwerp, by which it may be assumed that the " Bull 
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The only pieces of Bull which have been printed, 
are some lessons in Parthenia, to which work Birde and 
Gibbons also contributed; and two anthems, "Deliver 
me, O God," in Barnard's collection ; and " Lord my 
God," in Boyce's collection. There are the words of two 
other anthems given in Clifford's Anthem Book, 1663. 
Several anthems, canons, and virginal pieces exist in 
MS., but the need for printing them has passed away. 
There are some pieces of Bull's printed in Sir William 
Leighton's " Teares or Lamentacions of a Sorrowfull 
Soule," 1614, and in the year 1843 a prayer and plain- 
chant with organ accompaniment was reprinted. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society possesses a MS. collection 
of organ music which contains several pieces by Dr. 
Bull ; and these are nearly all the known compositions 
of the once great musician. Notwithstanding the small 
amount of music by him now extant, his influence over 
his contemporaries and successors must be admitted. 
He shows by precept and example that instrumental 
music was capable of independent expression. His vocal 
pieces that are known are full of dignity and solemnity 
proper to their purpose, and his instrumental pieces 
for organ, virginals, or viols, his Canons and Fancies, 
exhibit great freedom and ideality. In ihQ Parthenia, the 
variations made by Birde on '* The Carman's Whistle," 
are of a more set and artificial character than the pieces 
by Bull or Gibbons. Birde probably originated the style 
of making brilliant passages, but never seemed to be 

by force did no longer raigne," or else that the Flemish author 
did not consider it worth while to deliver a panegyric upon one 
who was not his countryman. 
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SO entirely happy in his mode of treatment as cither of 
the two musicians associated with him in the book. 
Bull was the first, moreover, who attempted to employ 
modulations, and although some of his essays in this 
direction are not satisfactory, as for example, in the 
piece called " Dr. Bull's Jewel," the transition from G 
to F, or from C to B flat, still they showed a desire to 
extend research by not strictly adhering to the old 
modes to which his predecessors confined their essays. 
In this respect he may be regarded with veneration, as 
one of the pioneers of the extension of thought in 
music, which led to greater results in time to follow. 
Some of the passages in his virginal pieces anticipated 
in point of difliculty of execution those of John Sebas- 
tian Bach, and his imitators or followers, in striving 
to do what Bull had done, often exceeded their pattern 
by adding something to knowledge already acquired. 

Thomas Morley the " Scoller of William Birde," in 
his compositions for voices, his Ballets, " Fa las " and 
Madrigals, rather than in his Anthems, laboured to 
do for vocal music what was being done elsewhere for 
instrumental. His melodies are flowing and well 
ordered, when compared with those of his predeces- 
sors, and this quality has been attributed to his 
knowledge of Italian writers, who even at that early 
date exhibited their powers in constructing musical 
tunes. Many of his madrigals contain "quotations" 
from Italian writers. Whether in consequence, or in 
spite, of this practice of "conveyance " it is not known, 
but an edition of his Ballets was printed in 1595 with 
Italian words, probably for exportation, an edition of 

E. C* C. E 
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which no perfect copy is in existence. Morley's 
reputation in the present day is chiefly based upon his 
Plaiiie and easie Introduction to Pradicall Musicke, 
first published in 1597, and considered to be a book of 
such utility that editions were constantly sold and re- 
printed as late as the year 1770. It has been said that 
Morley's knowledge of Italian musical productions 
probably suggested to him the idea of compiling the 
Triumphs of Oriana, a set of madrigals written in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, after the manner in which 
Padre Giovenali was said to have collected the writings 
of thirty-seven of the most famous Italian composers, 
under the title of Tempio Aniionico delta beatiasima 
Vergine nostra Signora, Rome, 1599. This statement 
was made by Dr. Burney in his Histoi^y of Musfic, to 
support the theory which he strove to maintain in that 
work, that, however good the musicians of other 
nations might be, they were inferior to the Italians 
and probably derived all they knew from them. Other 
writers assume that the idea was suggested by a set of 
Italian madrigals, called 11 trionfo di Bori^ printed 
in Antwerp in 1601, the year in which the Triumphs 
of Oriana appeared. It is a matter of little conse- 
quence whether Morley was or was not indebted to 
an Italian original for the "happy thought." The 
Triumphs of Oriana are still known and admired, 
but few except Dr. Burney would recognise it as 
a work called into existence by Padre Giovenali. 

The date of Morley's birth is not known, though 
some have fixed it in the year 1564. It is supposed 
that he was educated at St. Paul's Cathedral He 
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acknowledged himself to have been a scholar of Birde's. 
He took the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, 
July 8th, 1588, two years after John Bull. He held 
the place of deputy chorister at St. Paul's in 1591, and 
took his turn as organist as usual. He left St. Paul's 
in 1592, July 24th, upon his admission to the Chapel 
Eoyal as epistler. He published his GanzonetSy or 
little short Songs to three Voyces, in 1593; Madrigalls 
for foure Voyces, 1594 ; The First hooke of Ballets to five 
wyces, 1595, — the Italian edition already spoken of was 
printed in the same year; The first book of Caiizonets 
to Two Voyces with seven fantasies for instruments^ in 
1595 ; Canzonets^ or Little Short Aers to five and sivxe 
voices, in 1597; The First Booke of Aires, or Little 
Short Songes to sing and play to the Lute with Base- 
Viol, in 1600, and edited several other works at 
various times. 

The Plaine and easie Introduction to Practicall Mu- 
sicke. Set dovme m forme of a dialogue : Defvided into three 
Partes ; the first teacheth with all things necessary for the 
knowledge of a prickt song. The second teacheth of des- 
eante and to sing ttvo parts in one upon a plain song 
or ground, with other things necessary for a descanter. 
The third and last part entreateth of composition of three, 
foure, five or more parts, with many profitable rules to 
that effect, with new songs of 2, 3, 4, and 5 parts; 
was published in 1597, and was the first work on Prac- 
tical music issued in England. It went through many 
editions, and was even translated into German by Johann 
Caspar Trost, of HalberstaXlt, in or about the year 1660. 

Morley wrote many pieces for the Church, but none 
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of them were printed in his lifetime. A service in D 
minor, and one in G minor, were included in Barnard's 
collection in 1641, and a Burial Service by Morley, the 
first of the kind written to English words, is in Boyce's 
collection, 1770. The time for the exclusive printing 
of music-books, stated in the patent granted to Tallis 
and Birde by Queen Elizabeth, having expired in 1596, 
Morley in 1598 obtained a similar one with extended 
powers. Under his licence William Barley, Thomas 
Est, alias Snodham, Peter Short, John Windet, and 
others, printed several books as the " assigne of Thomas 
Morley." 

Upon October 7th, 1602, George Woodson was sworn 
into Morley's place in the Chapel Eoyal. Both Burney 
and Hawkins state that Morley died in 1604 ; he may, 
therefore, probably have resigned, as there is no mention 
of the vacancy having been caused by death. Morley 
was a very good musician, as many of his ballets and 
madrigals show. His melodies are superior to any of 
those by writers who preceded him, and there is no 
doubt that the example he set in disentangling music 
from the fetters laid upon it through rigid adherence 
to certain rules as to the sequence of chords, necessi- 
tated by a too slavish adherence to the "Modes," 
entitle him to be classed among those who did much 
towards enfranchising secular music from the uses 
hitherto employed in composition. From his time 
forward writers did not hesitate designedly to set down 
melodies which should convey some sort of expression 
when connected with words, a matter which had only 
been achieved by accident in times before. 
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The labours of such writers as were associated with 
Morley in the production of the Triumphs of Oriana, 
Michael Este, Daniel Norcome, John Mundy, John 
Benet, John Hilton, George Marson, Eichard Carlton, 
John Holmes, Eichard Mcolson, Thomas Tomkins, 
Michael Cavendish, William Cobbold, John Farmer, 
John Wilbye, Thomas Hunt, Thomas Weelkes, John 
Milton (the father of the poet), George Kirbye, Eobert 
Jones, John Lesley, Edward Johnson, and Ellis Gib- 
bons, do not entitle them to be registered in the list of 
Church composers, although nearly all of them held 
ecclesiastical appointments, and not a few of them 
wrote anthems. The titles as well as the substance of 
some of their productions of this character are still 
preserved and known. 

The charm which is found in the music of all these 
old writers, and the satisfaction which it always brings to 
the ear, arises from the manner in which they aU employ 
tonal in preference to dominant harmonies, and further 
from the tenderness with which the voices are used. 
" The humane voyce conteines but eleven diatonic notes ; 
ye doe well and ye use but nine or lesse if so it may 
be." Wagner, and many of his followers in the present 
day, have discovered the use of the tonal harmonies; 
the value of the limited compass of the " humane 
voyce " is yet to be revealed to them. 

Besides Dr. John Bull and William Birde, the names 
of John Milton, John Dowland, Alfonso Ferabosco, 
John Coperario, Thomas Weelkes, and John Wilbye, are 
named as contributors to Sir William Leighton's Teures 
or Lamentations, The " Songes," as the pieces of music 



